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Vor. XXIV. 


Tue South Eastern V.M.A. 


The Veterinary Society recently formed in Kent 
under the name of the South Eastern V.M.A. holds 
the first general meeting since its inception at 
2.30 p.m. on Wednesday next, at the County 
Hotel, Canterbury. Business of real importance is 
on the agenda. tt will be remembered that at the 
meeting at which the Society was first formed, 
reported in our issue of January 13th last, the 
question of veterinary inspectors’ fees was raised, 
and it was resolved “‘ That the whole of the veteri- 
nary inspectors be invited to attend the next 
general meeting to confer in formulating a revised 
scale of fees more commensurate to the services 
rendered.” That has been done, and more; for the 
visiting inspectors are to be provided with a starting 
point for discussion. We gather from the advertise- 
ment of the meeting that the Committee of the 
Society will bring forward suggestions for a revised 
scale of fees, and all veterinary inspectors under the 
Kent County Council are invited to be present and 
discuss these. 

From last January's report, it is easy to see that 
there are good grounds for hoping for an improve- 
ment in the conditions of Kentish veterinary in- 


. spection—if only the inspectors can be induced to 


act collectively. Representations by one or two 
would not be very likely to be effectual; a joint 
representation by all would be a very different 
thing. Every veterinary inspector in Kent, there- 
fore, should attend the meeting if possible. If that 
is quite impossible, he should at least enter into 
communication with the Society’s Secretary, Mr. 
Toope, of Dover, with a view to supporting con- 
certed action. If that is done, it is more than 
possible that the Society may commence its career 
by securing a substantial improvement in the re- 
muneration of the most responsible veterinary 
work in the county. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ConGREss FunD. 


‘Recently it has been announced that Sir John 
M‘Fadyean has succeeded in inducing nine other 
members to join him in subscribing £100 each to 
this Fund. Our few affluent members, therefore, 
are doing their duty by the Congress, and so are 
the Veterinary societies. What are we to expect 
from the average members—from the rank and 
file? We have little more than two years in which 
to raise the money—but with such a start it should 
be raised. If ten men can give £100 each, surely a 
hundred more can give £10, and a thousand more 
the modest sum of £1—and that, with the Societies’ 


subscriptions, would almost if not quite suffice. 


THE TREATMENT OF CANKER IN 
THE HORSE’S FOOT. 


It has been stated by a whimsical critic that 
literature would come to a dead halt were the 
musty records of the British Museum and the 
wisdom of the secondhand bookstalls tabooed. 
After reading Mr. Noél Pillers’ interesting paper on 
“ An improved method in the treatment of canker 
of the horse’s foot,” I was impressed with the 
acumen of the above remark. Not that I wish to 
infer that Mr. Pillers’ has recently paid a visit to 
the library of the British Museum, or gained in- 
spiration from the shelves of secondhand bookstalls. 
Indeed otherwise, for the bibliography attached to 
his paper contains no reference to any of the 
earlier veterinary authors. As the following quo- 
tation from the fifth edition (1841) of Delabere 
Blaine’s “ Outlines of the Veterinary Art” is very 
much to the point, I make no apology for giving it 
at some length. 

“TREATMENT OF CANKER. The principal indi- 
cations y anal to be, first to reduce the inordinate 
increase of parts to a level with the surrounding 
surface; and next to restore the healthy secre- 
tions Proceed carefully and accurately 
to examine what extent of sensible sole is 
separated from the horny; or, as farriers would 
say. how much is “under-run.” Exactly to 
this extent must the sole of the hoof be removed 
with a drawing knife Not only must 
this be done in the first instance, but at every 
future dressing the same attention should be 
paid to examine if any further separation has 
occurred, that it may be removed also. Having 
thus fulfilled the first indication, by reducing the 
diseased fungus, and having lessened the irrita- 
tion that occasioned it, by removing the detached 
horn, the next process is to promote a more 
healthy action in the diseased surface: two plans 
tend to this end—the first by stimulants applied 
to the surface of the vessels particulary; the 
second, by pressure, which strengthens them 
generally After the exposure of the 
whole cankered surface, therefore, and of its 
treatment, as before directed, let it be sprinkled 
with either of the following powders : 


No. 1.—Red oxyde of mercury oz. 
Acetate of copper 
Calamine 
Mix. 
No. 2.—Sulphate of copper 
Alum 


Carbonate of lead 
Mix. 
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The cankered surface being lightly covered with 
either of these, or any other escharotic stimulant 
judged proper, let it be dressed as dry as possible, 
first by a layer of lint, over which place pledgets 
of tow thickly over the bottom of the foot, which 
should be done very judiciously, so to fulfil the 
remainder of the indication, that is, to keep up 
a firm and equal pressure; and, to ensure a 
uniform continuance of it, place over the tow a 

iece of canvas to keep all smooth, and then 
introduce over the whole thin strips of iron or 
steel slid under the shoe, and crossing each other, 
which will retain the dressing and keep up a 
continual pressure, on which so much depends. 
This being done, wrap up the whole in thick 
sacking, or hose, so as to keep the foot perfectly 
dry, which is of the utmost importance, as 
nothing so tends to increase of the fungus as 
moisture; nor does anything so strongly prevent 
its future increase, and restore the healthy action, 
as dry applications united with firm and regular 
pressure over the sprouting surface. A very 
great fault is often committed by dressing cank- 
ered feet too seldom. I would, however, except 
the first dressing where it has been severe ; 
here it is usual to let it remain on two or three 
days, until sloughing may be supposed to have 
commenced, and matter to be formed; but 
afterwards, no bad case ought to be dressed less 
frequently than every day. From a wish to avoid 
trouble this is often neglected, and a cure that 
might be quickly performed is needlessly pro- 
tracted ..... Nor must it be lost sight of 
that it is imperative at each dressing that the 
luxuriant and diseased slough or fungus must be 
first removed, not only to produce a level surface, 
but also to procure a complete view of the parts 
underneath.” 


Except for the fact that Mr. Pillers advocates 
the use of carbolic acid and iodoform (which were 
unknown when Blaine wrote) his treatment differs 
in no respect from that advocated by the author 

uoted. Blaine had a fair command of the 
nglish language, and when he used the term 
“ pledget of tow” it may be taken that he meant 
a tight roll of tow. hether these rolls were 
arranged in the geometrical manner advocated by 
Mr, Pillers it is impossible to say ; but at least it is 
reasonable to assume that a veterinarian who had 
the ingenuity to devise a scheme of regular and 
constant pressure for the treatment of canker 
would manipulate his pledgets of tow and other 
appliances to the best advantage. 
ithout doubt veterinary science has made some 
advance since Blaine wrote. Theories of toxins, 
anti-toxins, opsonins, and the chemico-physiological 
side-chain hypothesis, formed no part of his educa- 
tion. But the forward movement can hardly have 
extended in the direction of making pledgets of tow. 
In this branch of the veterinary art Blaine’s pre- 
decessors “ ferriers and horse leeches,” would also 
appear to have had nothing to learn. In these 
cjrcumstances I suggest Mr. Pillers should alter the 
title of his paper to “The revival of an old method 
in the treatment of canker of the horse’s foot.” 
PaRACELSUS. 


CASTOR OIL BEAN POISONING. 


One morning, during the autumn of last year, a 
telephone message was received to the effect that 
an alarming outbreak of disease had occurred 
amongst swine on a farm within the city boundaries. 
On visiting the premises it was found that the ill- 
ness had commenced within the previous 12 hours. 
There was a total of 52 swine on the premises. Of 
these three sows and three store pigs were ill whilst 
one boar, one sow and three small store pigs were 
found dead. 

Symptoms.— Off food, lying down, disinclined to 
move, crouching under the hedding, somewhat 
tucked up in the abdomen, signs of abdominal pain, 
om drawn backward, and the body surface almost 
cold. 

Post mortem.—A young pig, about 4 months old, 
which had just died, and was still warm, was opened. 
There was hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis with large 
blood clots—in some s completely filling the 
lumen—in the small intestines. The mesenteric 
lymphatic glands were highly congested. The re- 
maining glands and ee appeared normal. 

An examination of the food was made, and a bag 
of meal being suspected it was decided to set this 
apart under lock and key.. 

The owner, after dosing the live swine, including 
those not affected, with raw linseed oil, used up the 
remaining food stuffs in the usual way. After 2 or 
3 days the swine made an uuinterrupted recovery. 
The illness commenced at the first or second feeding 
with the suspected meal. 
~ The owner, after marking one of the small un- 
affected swine for identification, made _ several 
attempts to feed it with the suspected meal, but the 
animal absolutely refused to pc 

Samples of the meal were then forwarded by the 
owner to a public analyst. The following extract 
explains the latter’s finding :— 


“Dear Sir,—We have examined the sample of 
pig’s meal received from you on the... . and 
find that it contains a considerable quantity of 
crushed castor oil beans. From the circumstances 
you have described to us we are of opinion that the 
illness and death of the pigs have been caused hy 
eating this meal ” 


Negotiations followed between the owner of the 
swine and the tradesman who supplied the meal, 
and, I am led to believe, terminated in a manner 
satisfactory to both. 

THomAS PARKER, F.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Officer. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA IN THE Doa. 


Steinberg, of Gelsenkirchen, records the case of 
a mongrel male terrier, about two years old, which 
was run over by an automobile on January 2nd, 
1910. Steinberg examined him soon afterwards, 
and found him quite conscious. The pulse was 
small, irregular, and beating about 150 times per 
minute. The respiration was very dyspneic, the 
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auxiliary respiratory muscles being in energetic 
action. The expression was anxious, and the 
animal avoided all movement, on account of the 
difficulty in respiration. Raising the dog from the 
und so as to elevate the fore part of the body 
essened the dyspnea; raising him so as to elevate 
the hinder part, on the other hand, increased it. 

The diagnosis was diaphragmatic hernia with 

rolapse of the intestines. The treatment adopted, 
in the first place, was to lift the dog by the fore 
limbs and shake him to and fro, the object being to 
induce reposition of the prolapsed organs. A firmly 
applied bandage was then placed corset-wise round 
the thorax; and finally the dog’s bed was arranged 
so as to elevate the fore part of the body. The 
next day the breathing was markedly less laboured, 
and the appetite had returned. 

On the 20th February, the dog was again shown 
to Steinberg. The report was that he had seemed 
to recover from the accident, and for a time had 
been completely healthy, the breathing and appetite 
being normal. Three weeks before, however, he 
had been seized and held by the-tail, and, while 
energetically struggling to free himself, had sud- 
denly cried out. Since that time he bad again 
shown temporary dyspnea, which bodily exertion 
could augment till the animal became unable to 
stand. The appetite had also been very irregular. 

Steinberg found the dog ill-nourished. He came 
barking to meet Steinberg, and even this movement 
indu violent dyspnea to the extent that the dog 
stopped and stood swaying to and fro. Steinberg 
diagnosed a defect of the diaphragm and advised 
destruction, which was immediately carried out. 

Post-mortem examination showed that the right 
and major portion of the liver anda great deal of 
small intestine had passed into the thorax through 
a rupture in the diaphragm, the edges of the rup- 
ture being smooth, bright white, and scarcely 
thickened. The liver was united to the under part 
of the pericardium and the diaphragmatic surface 
of the right lung by yellowish-white and easil 
detachable adhesions. Some serous fluid wit 
caseous flakes was present in the thoracic cavity. 
A furrow was visible upon both sides of the liver ; 
and the prolapsed portion was rather darker in 
colour than the remainder. 

The first hernia had healed without leaving be- 
hind any organic derangement. The fresh scar, 
however, bad not withstood the violent strain put 
upon it at the time when the dog was seized and 
held as stated above; and a new rupture bad arisen, 
through which organs had become prolapsed into 
the thorax. 

The author adds that, in the course of meat in- 
spection, he has seen diaphragmatic hernia in 
swine in the most different stages and degrees, from 
an opening in the diaphragm the size of a ten 

fennig piece with a fungus shaped distortion of the 
iver, to the condition in which the liver was com- 
pletely and firmly adherent to the costal pleura and 
the diaphragm by connective tissue, and the dis- 


placed por:ion of liver presented the 5 army of 
chronic interstitial in 
Woch.) 


mation.—(Berliner Tier. 


EPILepsy IN THE Horse. 


Zschokke records (Schweizer Archiv.) the follow- 
ing peculiar case in a horse. The animal had been 
affected witb « lobar pneumonia, which ran a 
typical course through all its phases. Zschokke 
examined him, and found that all the morbid 
symptoms had disappeared. 

ishing to examine the mucous membranes, 
Zschokke attempted to raise the internal wing of 
the nostril, but the animal resisted against this. 
Suddenly the horse’s head began to tremble, and 
the flexor muscles of the neck were violently 
contracted. 

When the inferior extremity of the head had 
almost reached the carpal region, the — of 
the muscles became extended over the whole : 
the limbs were flexed, and the horse fell upon the 
left side. The neck was bent until the head arrived 
between the forearms; and the limbs were slowly 
stretched out, as is often seen in the death agony. 
The ears were erect, and the eyes were retracted 
into the orbits, causing the membrana nictitans to 
become apparent, as in tetanus. The nostrils were 
widely dilated and immobile, and respiration was 
arrested. The abdominal muscles were violently 
contracted. The pulse was imperceptible, The 
horse remained in this position for a minute and a 
half. Sensibility was greatly impaired, the animal 
responding neither to the owner’s voice nor to 
pricks from a pin. 

Soon a deep inspiration took place ; the contracted 
muscles relaxed, and the bead was raised. The 
eyes were staring and the pupils dilated. The res- 
piration became regular; and, two minutes later, 
the horse got up without the least help. Pro- 
gression was uncertain at first, but soon became 
normal. 

The horse had had three similar attacks at the 
time of the pneumonia, and since then bad shown 
nothing abnormal. Zschokke asks the question— 
to what cause can these seizures be attributed.— 
(Annales de Vét.). W. R. C. 


NOTES ON TWISTS OF THE INTESTINES.* 
By Mr. J. WILLETT, M.R.C.v.8., Marylebone, London, W. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—To my mind the in- 
vestigation of the causes of Torsion of the Intestines, 
both predisposing and actual, ought to ones up a large 
field of rare | to our pathologists, which has too long 
been neglected, for, when we consider the great mortality 
amongst horses, due to these diseases in our larger 
towns—a proportion at least of 40 per cent. greater than 
any other disease—and how little we can do in the 
majority of cases in effecting a recovery, the reflection 
is not 

Twist oF THE SMALL INTESTINE. 


Causes.—The causes of Twists of the Small Intestines 
I am inclined to think are mainly dietary. This is no 
doubt a very debateable point, but it is interesting to 
note that you will get a series of cases from a particular 
stud of horses ; and it is my experience that the large 


* Read at the meeting of the Royal Counties V.M.A. at 
Alperton, April 16th. 
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stud furnishes a bigger percentage than does the small 
owner. When inquiry is made as to the mode of feed- 
ing the routine is as follows: In the large stud the night 
man usually feeds the animals early, in many cases 
giving no water previously. On the arrival of the day 
men a second feed is given, before the horses start their 
day’s work ; then, when brought out of the stable, they 
make for the trough and fill themselves with water. 
Result—after working some hours, Indigestion, followed 
in some cases by Colic. Or given a wet slippery day, 
accompanied with a heavy ed-sevil either “ Rupture 
of the Stomach ” or “ Rupture uf the Mesentery.” 


The latter state I am convinced may occur several 


days before a loop of the bowel becomes imprisoned. | st 


Again, I have made many “post mortems” where I 
have failed to find any rupture of the mesentery where 
Twist has beeu present, even after a prolonged search. 

It is a peculiarity to be noted, that rarely has pain 
been shown early in the morning, but generally towards 
the afternoon or evening, and the duration from the 
first symptoms to death is on an average about 12 hours. 

A second cause no doubt is prolonged exertion with- 
out food and the increased spasmodic contraction of the 
bowels during that state. 

The question arises : How long has the displacement 
of the bowel occurred before pain is evinced? I think 
it may be some hours, for you very often hear the state- 
ment made, that the animal nearly or had quite 
finished his mid-day meal, and on resuming work was 
taken with pain. Another point to consider: Is the 
Colic more often antecedent to the “displacement,” or 
is the “ Twist” the cause of the Colic. 

Many practitioners are of the opinion that “ Twist” 
may be caused by the anima! rolling in the paroxysm of 
pain, and they will not, under any circumstances, allow 
the animal to roll ; but for my part I have no objection, 
ge there is a good loose box, as I hold that very 
ew, if any cases occur in this way, and I have known 
several cases when in my opinion the animal has been 
suffering with this complaint to spontaneously recover 
after rolling. 

Twist of the Small Intestine is, I believe, 60 per 
cent. more frequent in London than twist of the 

bowel ; yet very little information is given of its 
various symptoms by the authors of our various 
ptoms.—in the early ~~ the symptoms may 
esr to several of the other bowel cocaiion, and in 
many cases are misleading, for they vary according to 
the temperament of the animal. In one case you may 
have only a moderate amount of pain shown throughout, 
and only by the persistence of the euahaan-agadiovel 
by the sedatives administered, the patchy perspiration, 
and later, the h expression, the deeper injection 
of the conjunctival membranes, the running down pulse, 
and the sobbing breathing shows the gravity of the case. 
Yet the next patient may be violent from the first, with 
profuse Se followed by delirium, with a quieter 
interval before the end. These cases run a rapid course 
and there is not much difficulty in suspecting the cause. 
_The next constant symptoms present, which aid the 
jiagnosis are the hard and bounding pulse, the increased 
violence of the symptoms, the peculiar crouching action 
—as though the animal was going to lie down, yet the 
— reluctance shown before he oventeniiy does 
Sows. | 

There is one symptom which I have rightly or 
wrongly considered diagnotic in Torsion of the small 
bowel, ‘and that is, the tinkling, bell-like sound heard 
on auscultation. You may have to listen some time 
before this is apparent, but in every case in which I have 

this sound I have found on post mortem the 
small bowel involved. The examination per rectum is 
often, in the early stages, misleading, you generally find 


it empty, neither unduly constricted or sy same but later 
you get the tenesmus on introducing the hand, and the 
dilated coils of the small bowel may be felt close to the 
rectum. The tympany also varies in different cases. 


TWIst OF THE LARGE INTESTINE. 


Torsion of the Large Bowel is mostly confined to the 
heavy Dray Horse, and is in my opinion more often due 
to direct accident than to dietetic errors, viz. by slipping 
or stumbling when drawing a load up an incline. My 
own experience has been, whilst assistant in a City 
Cart Horse practice—that the animal had been drawing 
heavy loads from the London Docks, where there is a 

y incline of about two miles to pull up to the City, 
or the steep draw up from Tooley Street, or over one of 
the many bridges—and mostly on a wet day. Therefore 
the causes are not so easily avoidable. Professor Walley 
states in his book that the displacement usually occurs 
many hours before any symptoms may appear, and my 
own experience confirms this. 

Some observers are of opinion that the “twist” is 
more often at the pelvic flexure than at any other — 
of the bowel, but I must confess that I have not taken 
that notice, although I think it possible that the great 
length of bowel filled with food, and its great freedom 
of movement may explain this. 

Symptoms. In the early stages the symptoms are not 
characteristic, for on first examination you may conclude 
that you have only a simple case of “impaction” to 
deal with, but when the colic, at first slight, continues 
with increased pain, and the pulse becomes smaller and 
more frequent, a rectal examination generally reveals 
the true nature of the disease. 

Mr. Caulton Reeks, in an able paper published in the 
December number of Zhe Journal of Comparative 
Pathology, enumerates the symptoms of “torsion of the 
— flexure of the colon,” and in case any of the mem- 
.bers present have not read it, I cannot do better than 
quote him. He calls attention to the comparative 
weakness of the pulse from the first, the constancy of 
the pain, the peculiar crouching movement, the sitting 
position with the fore limbs extended, rising partly up, 
then subsiding time after time, the patchy sweats gradu- 
ally increasing and ming colder, the haggard ex- 
pression, the studied walk which later becomes a 
stumbling gait, the sobbing breath and running down 
pulse, the inability to feel the pelvic flexure on rectal 
exploration, ~—— its being drawn back out of reach, 
the clasping of the arm by the rectum, and the ex- 
excessive straining caused by its introduction. 

Treatment. In most cases the treatment is disappoint- 
ing, and if a recovery results it is very much a matter of 
luck. In the early stages the usual remedies for colic 
and obstruction, viz., a purgative accompanied by one 
or two sedative draughts, and if these do not relieve but 
rather increasc the pain, a serious case may generally be 
anticipated. We may discover on examination per 
rectum that we have torsion of the bowel to deal with ; 
I say may, because even then you ~~ be able to 
feel the displacement of the bowel. rsonally, in all 
bowel troubles, I always start with a dose of barium 
chloride per orem, followed by stimulants, in fact I 
have totally abandoned aloes in cases of obstruction. 
If there is any tympany I do not hesitate to puncture, 
for I am quite convinced that I have had cases recover 
after Ys. When the distended small bowel could 
be felt I have punctured it through the rectum with 
success in two cases. I invariably follow on with an 
injection of Arecolin to increase the muscular contraction 
for I am of the opinion that sometimes a cure may be 
effected in this way, and even if not, it hastens the end 
of a fatal case. 

Jelkman, in “ Moller and Dollar’s Su >” claims to 


have effected a recovery of “ torsion of the colon” in 
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quite a number of cases by retroversion, and I think 
you will agree with me that he is to be congratulated 
on his success. I have tried in several cases to emulate 
him, but have unfortunately failed, the caine of the 
rectum round the arm, accompanied with the straining 
of the animal has rendered the task, at any rate in my 
case, beyond my skill. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


By J. A. 
Professor of Veterinary Pathology, Melbourne University 


For a this as a Special 
number of Australasian Traveller, we are indebted 
to an old and valued contributor to our pages. 
tolerably full abstract is here given, as showing the 
breadth of the subject, and, inci entally, that given the 
man, the present * veterinary curriculum qualifies for 
wide views as well as for accurate knowledge and 
observation. 


The Northern Territory, familiarly known to its 
inhabitants as the “N.T.,” possesses at the present 
juncture great interest for every individual in the 
Australian Commonwealth, if for no other reason than 
that in the beginning of this year it passed from the con- 
trol of the State Government of South Australia into 
that of the general Federal Government. Naturally it 
becomes desirable, therefore, that every Australian 
should at least have some knowledge of the problems 
and the possibilities of that country which is a State, 
yet not a sovereign State, within the Commonwealth. 

Heretofore we have been in the habit of considering 
the southern shore of the continent the front door, for 
the chief reason that there has always existed the only 
entrance and the only exit. If looked upon as a possible 
door at all, the northern coast has at most been deemed 
avery poor back-door, and truly the entrances there have 
been few and the exits in goods or ple none. Will 
this always remain so? While the future alone can 
decide, it is worth remembering that rarely is the en- 
trance-hall of a dwelling facing the empty yard, while 
the back-door faces the busy street. We rather forget, 
when we consider our territorial dwelling, which is the 
empty yard and which is the busy thoroughfare of the 
world ; for, this fair land being an island, we are per- 
haps too apt to view it as an orb in space without near 
neighbours. A glance, however, at the map (of which 
there are but few copies), showing the tropics of Asia 


and of Australia with the intervening islands, promptly | pea 


convinces us that we have many neighbours. Lying ve 
close to our northern littoral are the islands of the Dute. 
Indies, with a total population of nearly fifty million 
people, whereas a century ago there were but five. The 
nearest point is well under two days’ steam from the 
northern capital. In this same zone, besides the Philip- 
pines and Borneo, as yet partly civilised, we see the 
tongues of Asia dipping downwards almost to the 
Equator. And when we consider that Hong Kong is in 
int of journey-time nearer to Port Darwin than is 
ydney, the close connection between our continent and 
the “teeming East” begins to be realised. 

Personally, I confess that until recently, when I was 
fortunate enough to be’ able to visit portions of the 
Northern Territory with my colleagues on a Federal 
Scientific mission, my ignorance was no less than that of 
the average tax-payer, who has to find his share of that 


£1,100 per day which the Territory is said to cost. 
The total area is over 530,000 square miles, or five 
times the size of New Zealand, yet to-day we find the 


whole population, excluding including 
Asiatics—a little over 3,000, of whicl 


the whites by last | 


statistics number 1,274. In 1908 the total number of 
Europeans was but 1,091, while in 1889 the number was 
970. Even the native aboriginal population is s 
though the exact number is unknown. The number 
stock is exceedingly small when the area is considered, 
there being, according to last available statistics, under 
400,000 cattle, and about 12,000 horses. Of sheep there 
are none, unless in the extreme south. A few goats are 
= by station-owners and others for milking and as a 
substitute for mutton, while here and there a few pigs 
are kept. In other words, the country does not carry 
one domesticated animal to the square mile, and but one 
European per 450 square miles. 

A study of the map shows that at all events the 
northern portion, particularly the great peninsula which 
forms the western border of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and is bounded on the west by the Timor Sea, and on 
the north by the Arafura ~ = very well watered by 
rivers, such as the Victoria, the Daly, the Adelaide, the 
West and the South oe op. the Liverpool, the Goyder, 
and the Roper, a number of which are navigable for 
many miles up from the mouth by sea going vessels. 
Indeed, few parts of the continent, if any, are so 
provided with permanent running waters. 

It would be but reasonable to expect that the 
banks of such rivers there must be large extents of flat 
or undulating country that should be available for the 
pursuit of agriculture in some of its many phases ; 
this is so our personal observation confirms. 

For one who has been able to spend but two short 
months travelling through only a small portion of such 
a vast area to dogmatise on its possibilities for agricul- 
tural or any other development would be as presuimp- 
tuous as absurd, the more especially as the season when 
I visited the Territory was the most favourable period of 
the year for general impressions. Yet one who has 
visited various parts of the world, and who for the whole 
of his life has taken a keen interest in all that pertains 
to agriculture, as I have, can hardly fail to form some 
general opinions, tentative it may be, on the possibilities 
as a whole. 

Rightly or wrongly Australia has adopted almost un- 
nimously a White Australian policy. 

It is true that no white race has ever succeeded in 

rmanently establishing itself within the tropics. But 

it ever ae A attempted to do so in such a 
country as this? No, for the chief reason that all other 
habitable portions of the tropics were already supporting 
large numbers of coloured people long ere the white 
races were aware of their existence. Yet is an 
enormous area within our borders, tropical no doubt, 
but practically empty of human beings! The Euro- 
n is distinct from other races chiefly in that he has 
the infinitely greater power of altering his immediate 
and general environment, in the narrow as well as in 
the widest sense, to suit his requirements. And is 
tropical Australia to prove that the limit of these powers 
has been reached? 1 trow not. . 

First of all, it must be frankly admitted that the 
Northern Territory is tropical. But that in itself does 
not argue the impossibility of agriculture. On the con- 
trary, the tropics are, as a whole, more fecund than the 
other zones. In the parts where we travelled, droughts 
as experienced in the south are unknown. From the 
coast at Port Darwin to the Roper Bar, the rainfall 
gradually diminishes from 60 to 20—25 inches. Over 
this area the rain falls solely during the rainy or summer 
season (November-December to the end of March). The 
rainy season is perennial, and apparently as sure as the 
dawn of each day. For the remainder of the year there 
is the dry season, when no rain falls, and each day is 
fair and cloudless : and then it is winter, the coolest or 
least hot season of the year. Even the heat of the long 
dry season is not so detrimental to plant life as might 
be assumed, for at least till the end of August, or even 
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later, heavy dews are of nightly occurrence. So hea 
were these dews on our overland journey to the Gulf 
during July that it was always necessary at night to 
place our garments under the mosquito tent : those left 
out were generall ed by morning. At daybreak 
the first touch of the tent’s roof meant an unwelcome 
shower bath, and on those tents with roof of double 
thickness frequently a pool of water could be seen. Such 
heavy dews naturally are of much benefit to the herbage, 
and prevent to a great extent the too early hing of 
the country. Chiefly to these dews, though partly to 
the comparative mildness of the daily temperature, 
combined with the absence of scorching winds, is attri- 
butable the fact that enormous areas of beautiful green 
grass could be seen in many parts during the trip, 
although no rain had fallen for over 100 days. 

During the “ wet” or summer season (there are only 
two seasons—the “wet” and the “dry ”) the climate by 
all accounts, and as to be expected, is trying to every- 
body—to the coloured people as well as to the white— 
and this is especially so near the coast, where the rain- 
fall, and, consequently, the humidity, is greater. In 
the “dry,” however. the climate is not unpleasant. 
Indeed, during our short stay in Darwin at the end of 
June, most people there complained of the undue 
severity of the cold, though to us southerners this ap- 
peared a decided exaggeration. Inland the weather 
was perfect. Rarely during the day did the dry-bulb 
thermometer register 80 degs., while the wet-bulb, the 
true indicator of the temperature as we feel it, was 
from 10-15 degrees lower. At night the temperature 
fell rapidly, generally reaching below 50 degs., at times 
below 40 degs., on one occasion 29°5 degs. being regis- 
tered, when we were certainly not over 200 feet above 
sea level. Such conditions are decidedly not what one 
is led to expect at any time, at such a low altitude, 
within fourteen degrees of the Equator, and on some 


early mornings formed a not too agreeable surprise. 


Indeed, one of the party who has lived for a number of 
years in the tropics, = 4 prefers to live in such latitudes, 
was once heard to exclalm ruefully, as he ran shivering 
from his blankets to the glowing camp fire, “This is no 
white man’s country—it’s too cold ! 

What of the soil? That this varies greatly in quality 
is to be expected. As already stated, in the vicinity of 
Darwin the soil is, on the whole, poor and inhospitable. 
It is of a hard, gravelly, ironstone formation. From 
there to Pine Greek the railway line runs for 140 miles, 
mostly through mining country that is of little or no 
value for pastoral, let alone agricultural, purposes. Yet 
that there are patches of good land even amongst this, 
abundant testimony is borne by various Chinamen’s 

ens, where luscious pineapples, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits grow, not to mention the Botanical 
Gardens in Darwin itself, where so much good work 
has been done by Messrs. Holtze, senior and junior. 

To the east of Darwin, near “Rum Jungle,” there is 
a beautiful looking plain of black soil, doubtless wet 
and swampty in summer, but which, with drainage that 
should not be difficult, bids fair to grow anything from 
sugar-cane downwards. Still further east, running alon 
towards and beyond the Adelaide River to the Mary an 
the Alligator Rivers, is an enormous plain composed for 
the most part of black soil, on which at present but a 
few station cattle run, besides large numbers of swamp 
buffalo, the descendants of those introduced many years 
ago by the early British settlements further north. 

These plains, hundreds of miles long, seem to be, 
judging by what I saw, of rich alluvial Slack soil. At 
present they are water-logged, and so cultivation, 
which has been ear" 26g by the indefatigable owner 
of the largest station (Mr. W. Laurie, a virile settler of 
thirty years’ experience in the Territory), been un- 
successful under present conditions. This to me was 
not surprising when I found stagnant water two feet 


from the surface. But to-day, as everyone knows, some 
of the most fertile parts of the would still be 
much more useless bogs than the worst of these had 
man’s oe pred not transferred the water elsewhere by 
means of drainage systems. In my visit to these plains 
1 crossed the Beatrice Hills—a range of quartzite a few 
miles long, whereon, many years ago, coffee was grown 
successfu by an early ogee Company. Near 
this I touched the part of the Adelaide River, sixty 
miles from the mouth, whence some years ago uumbers 
of cattle were embarked on board an ocean-going 
steamer and exported to Singapore, direct from the 
station whereon they were reared. 

From Darwin, Prof. Spencer and I visited Melville 
Island, the home par lence of the buffalo, where he 
has undisputed sway, there having hitherto been no 
attempts to breed cattle thereon. The ancestors of 
these buffalo were introduced by Sir Gordon Raffles in 
1826, and they have multiplied so greatly that to-day 
the owner(Mr. E O. Robinson) through his able superin- 
tendent (Mr. R. J. Cooper), exports annually about 1500 
buffalo hides, This Island, consisting of about a million 
and a-half acres, should be admirably suited for cattle- 
raising purposes, so far as I was able to judge. It is 
excellently watered, and covered with open bush, 
amongst which is good herbage. The timber is mixed, 
there being a fair sprinkling of “ blood-wood ”—a white 
ant resisting timber—and other trees of less value. Per- 
haps in the years to come this island may become a 
dairying centre, but, meanwhile, it could be made a ve 
fair cattle station by the.expenditure of capital onl 
energy. There is every evidence that at present it is 
free of ticks, the buffalo not being a natural host of 
these parasites, and this position should at all costs be 
maintained. 

In our journey from Pine Creek, via the Katherine, 
to the headwaters of the Roper River and down the 
banks of that noble stream, we pene through country 
of varying character. Although, perhaps, the greater 

rtion is of quartzite or sandstone formation, there are 
arze areas of limestone country, and many hundreds of 
square miles of rich black soil covering a basalt forma- 
tion were seen. Generally speaking, the country is more 
or less bush-covered ; but the bush is —, and grasses 
of various kinds grow profusely. Often beautiful plains, 
where the rank — was half the height of the horse, 
were crossed. wn the whole length of the Roper 
these plains are intersected at irregular intervals by 
quartzite ridges from 50 to to 200 feet in height, the 
general trend being north and south, while here and 
there flat-topped knolls are common, indicating that 
formerly the country was covered by this quartzite or 
sandstone formation. The Roper itself commences at 
Bitter Springs, about 250 miles roughly from the sea, 
and pursues an easterly direction tothe mouth. At the 
very source, which we visited, it is a considerable 
stream of water, issuing as a series of warm springs 
direct from the jlimestone. Here the water is sligh 
saline to the taste ; hence the term “ Bitter Springs. 
Within comparatively a few miles it broadens out intoa 
magnificent stream, peng ste b and many feet 
deep, with high banks. Two hundred miles from the 
mouth there is a reach thirty or more miles long, thirty 
to fifty yards broad, and twenty feet deep. en for 
ten or twelve miles the river loses itself in the Red Lily 
Swamp—an enormous lagoon, from which it emerges 
after pursuing a tortuous course not yet explored, once 
more as a magnificent broad stream. The river, tho 
broad and deep throughout almost the wkole of its 
length, has no great current, by reason of several bars 
which divide it into reaches from twenty to fifty miles 
long. It appeared to us that were locks built at each of 
these bars, after a proper survey of the channel, this 
noble river would become navigable almost to its source, 
and so prove a valuable asset and a highway of the 
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pers: Even now a coastal steamer visits, twice a 
year, Leichhardt’s Bar, about ninety miles from the 
mouth, and I believe it would be possible to take an 
oil launch almost to the source, for the bars, which are 
not even difficult oe gs could be negotiated with a 
little persistence and ingenuity. Such is the Roper and 
its valley :—a magnificent stream bounded by broad 
plains which are intersected transversely by low ridges, 
all of which are grassed to the very tops. But the 
emptiness of this vast area is absolutely inconceivable. 
Some vague idea poy be gras from the statement 
that between the Katherine and Leichhardt’s Bar, where 
there was a solitary mounted constable, we but 
one habititation, and that occupied by but one white 
man. Day after day, for three weeks, our party wended 
its way eastward without encountering a single way- 


arer. 

Now, how can this great emptiness be developed ? 
To-day it is as empty as it was forty years when 
viewed by the first white man. Will one ever from the 
ridges be able to see the homesteads of the settlers 
scattered over the plains? Surely it cannot—nay, it will 
not—be allowed to remain for long thus pig 
thus unoccupied even by the beasts of the field. Many 
thousands of square miles are not even selected on pa 
for cattle runs, and on these there is not a hoof print. 
Yet that it can grow cattle I have had ocular demonstra- 
tion. Horses do well also ; there is a “ brumby ” or wild 
herd on the Roper and Elsey Rivers, all in excellent 
fettle, and the lessees of the run are catching what they 
can and shooting what they can’t catch. Pigs and goats 
do very well, but of sheep there are none, while hie 
cows are unknown ; indeed, all the cow’s milk we par- 
took of in the Territory reached us via the “tin.” 

It may be accepted that with irrigation the soil, even 
some of the — in the Territory, will produce almost 
pn. Say n three stations we partook of delicious 
melons, utiful tomatoes, and vegetables of various 
descriptions, which seemed to grow with little attention, 
sesetliel they were sufficiently supplied with water. At 
the Roper Mission Station banana plants were growing 
well, and several rubber trees, which, though planted but 
two and a-half years ago, are now ten to twelve feet high, 
testify that they will do very well with attention and a 
proper water supply. The cultivation of neither of these 
1s looked upon as suitable for white men to engage in. 
But is this justified as an attitude? It is true that 
rubber at present is grown solely where cheap black 
labour is plentiful, and in climates where the white man 
could not possibly labour. The reason though is not the 
latitude so much as the excessive humidity of the atmos- 
phere, for rubber, I believe, only succeeds where the 
annual rainfall exceeds 80 inches. Such a rainfall 
means a humid atmosphere and a rapid development of 
undergrowth, which must be kept down. Irrigation 
can, however, supply the moisture without the excessive 
humidity, and horse-drawn cultivators can do away with 
the necessity for much of the hand-labour. The mere 
tapping of the trees in a climate such as that of the 
winter season of the Northern Territory, and the further 
necessary labour in the preparation of the crude rubber, 
should not prove too onerous for white people. 

Cocoanut trees grow well, as can be seen in a small 
plantation of a few acres established near Darwin twenty 
years ago. The trees are tall, straight, and strong, and 
seem to bear well, although no attention is paid to them 
by their present owner, the area planted being too small 
to work commercially. Yet it serves to prove what 
might be done in this direction. 

Upland rice will probably be found a very suitable 
cereal for cultivation in many parts of the Territory, and 
without irrigation. Experiments conducted by the 
Curator of Experimental Gardens at Darwin are 
extremely encouraging. The swamp rice, commonly 


grown in the East, is, of course, impossible with white 


' before the end of the wet season, or at 


labour ; but the upland rice will grow in much drier 
situations, and possibly the land can be cultivated by 
machinery much as wheat land is cultivated. 

In this connection it is of great interest to note that 
the American rice-grower is rapidly finding, according to 
official publications, that the employment of machin 
“is the meth of cultivation an 
greatly reducing the cost. The American rice-grower, 
employing higher-priced labour than any rice-grower in 
the world, will ultimately be able to market his crop at 
the least cost and the greatest profit.” 

Sisal hemp culture is being tested on a large scale, at 
the Experimental Gardens, with most encouraging re- 
sults. Over fifty acres have been planted with this 
fibre-producing plant, and it is growing as well as it 
could in any part of the world. Many thousands of 
bulbils, or young plants, have been distributed to settlers 
who are anxious to experiment on their own lands, which 
shows that keen local interest has been aroused in this 
industry. Everything seems to augur well. The ques- 
tion, however, as to the —— of sisal hemp culture 
with white labour, is not yet settled. 

Good cigar-leaf tobacco is also grown in small plots in 
different parts. I am informed on good authority that 
samples submitted have been highly praised by experts, 
and, so far as the soil and climate are concerned, there is 
no doubt that everything essential for this crop exists in 
the Territory. Only experiment can demonstrate what 
possibilities are in store for tobacco cultivation as an 
industry, or a branch of agriculture, with white labour. 

Cotton, both native and imported, ws well almost 
anywhere. If the cotton-picking machine of which one 
hears proves a success, and does not damage the flowers 
and unripe seeds, then there is no doubt that the cotton- 
growing industry will prove.of the utmost value in 
many parts of tropical Australia. Without some such 
machinery, however, it is unlikely to ever become estab- 
lished without coloured labour to do the rs. 

Most of the plants, whose cultivation I have referred 
to, do not, I am aware, appeal in any way to the Austra- 
lian as part of the agriculturist’s work, and, unless it 
can be Soconsiented that other kinds of agricultural 
produce to which he is accustomed may grown, 
neither he nor his British brother will care to seek his 
fortune in the North, at least in any great numbers. 
But are other products impossible in such a country ? 
To assume so would be rash indeed, especially in Aus- 
tralia, many | maw of which, formerly considered little 
better than desért, are to-day prosperous agricultural 
settlements. When considering the North we are on 
to forget, if we know, that India has something like 
23,000,000 acres annually under wheat. It is true that 
the wheat grown in India is of the coarse 
variety ; but it is also true that experimenters there are 
beginning to find that some Australian varieties promise 
better results than any hitherto cultivated. Of course, 
it is likely to be argued that India has cheap native 
labour and intense cultivation with irrigation. As re- 
gards the labour, cheap land enables a higher price to be 
paid, and anyway the Australian methods of wheat- 

wing do not concern themselves with the spade. As 
for irrigation, in many parts of India the soil is not 
irrigated for wheat. In Pusa and Muza re districts, 
for instance, where the rainfall is about 40 inches, irri 
tion is not resorted to for wheat-growing. The rainfall 
there occurs during only three to four months of the 
r, all of which is comparable to certain parts of the 
orthern Territory. Even in the vast tract from the 
Katherine to the Roper River, where the rainfall 
ually diminishes from 35 to 40 inches to 20 to 25, 
It seems not unreasonable to suppose that, with proper 
methods of “dry-farming,” such as are now so well 
known in Australia, and with rapidly-maturing wheat, 
this cereal could be grown successf if sown just 
events imme- 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders * aH 
and-Mouth " Parasitic | Shee Swine Fever. 
(including Mange. | Scab. 
Outbreaks | Animals Farcy) 
Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- }, Out | Ani- } Out- | Ani-} Out- Ani-[ Out-] Out- Slaugh- 
rm’d|ported firm ’d mals. | mals. {breaks} mals. breaks. 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended April 27] 18 18 | 2 5] 53/ 91 1 91 | 1101 
week in 1 3 
, 1 31 16| 32 10 45 308 
Total for 17 weeks, 1912 | 393 443 57| 184] 1760| 3987] 149] 1106 | 14025 
1911 | 342 398 1 | 18 71 | 214 292 | 755 | 7939 
Corresponding | 1910 522 645 124} 312 301 381 3032 
period in 1909 485 671 215 | 839 409} 515 | 4772 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, April 30, 1912. 


* Counties affected, animals attacked : 


IRELAND. Week ended April 27 
1911 ... 1 ~ 1 67 
Corresponding Week in | 1910 ... 1 2 14 8 113 
1909 ... 2 2 238 
Total for 17 weeks, 1912 1 1 x ia ‘ 31 241 87 712 
1911 ... | 3 3 1 2 37 224 45 799 
Corresponding period in {ro10 ee ae € 1 2 29 291 29 685 
1909 ... 9 2 37 253 10 117 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, April 29, 1912 
Norse.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


diately after it, just so soon as the land becomes work- 
able. If successful, the question of the settlement of 
this Territory by whites, so far as large areas are 
concerned, me A | be immediately set at rest, and for 
all time. 

The same necessity for experiment-demonstration 
farms seems to me to exist for wool production. Sheep 
have been brought to the Territory in the past by one 
or two settlers, notably by Mr. A. Giles ; but their 
breeding was ultimately given up. Although I made 
numerous inquiries as to the reasons for abandoning 
sheep-breeding, the information I received did not satisfy 
me that there was any real justification for the conclu- 
sion that sheep are unfitted for much of this country— 
that is, under proper conditions. In a country abso- 
lutely in a state of Nature, without dray-roads, without 
any fences, with water-holes in the dry season often over 
ten miles apart, with even no herding, and with spear 
grass and such vegetable annoyances to the wool-grower 
not kept down by grazing, it is not surprising that sheep 
were troublesome to look after, and that cattle were pre- 
ferred on such enormous holdings, many thousand square 
miles in extent. 

That the Territory has its drawbacks goes without 
saying. The absence of roads, and the practical absence 
of railway facilities, are potent, but may be reimedied. 
Freezing-works are also wanting, but whenever the 
number of stock suffices, their establishment will be 


prompt. 
The white-ant and the ant-hills are in many pen 
perly en- 


serious, but science, if its services were pro 


listed, might show a way to eliminate, or at least Upper Tooting, April 151 


diminish, them greatly. On the other hand, the 


especially the cattle, are healthy, the climate during half 
the year is very pleasant, the soil in many parts is good, 
there is much timber suitable for fencing, etc., the 
country is well watered by rivers, and above all, the 
rainfall, though limited to one season of the year, is 
certain. Such a country cannot much longer lie empty ; 
it will surely be filled—by whom ? 


“Vivisection and the Veterinary Profession.”” 
To the Editor of The Referee. 


Sir,—I read with great “ Pate, J.p.’s” letter on Vivi- 
section and the Veterinary Profession, and I simply ask 
this question : “Is it true that unqualified men can per- 
form any operations they like on animals and administer 
whatever drugs they choose and the law cannot inter- 
vene?” Surely if it were not true “ Pate’s” statements 
would have been contradicted. 

I did wonder why there were no letters from the 
that has been going on in your columns, because I note 


in a leading veterinary journal that there is an article 
which excuses people from calling in a qualified vet. 
because they cannot afford it, and there is at least one 
advertisement where a fully qualified man advertises 
for an unqualified assistant. Comanent is useless when 
the profession itself stoops to such dealings, but for the 
sake of common humanity “ Pate’s” statements should 
receive official support.—I am, sir, yours, etc., 
Ropert Smyru. 
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The Veterinary Profession.—Why there are so 
Many Unqualified Assistants. 
To the Editor of The Referee. 


Sir,—I can tell “ Pate, J...” whose letter in The 
Referee I read with great interest and the contents of 
which I wholly approve of, why there are so many un- 
qualified assistants in the veterinary profession. It is 
because a young fellow who has just obtained his d 
knows so little of the first rudiments applying to all 
sorts of animals. He knows little or nothing of castra- 
tion, of the keeping and handling of stock, use he 
has never had any practical experience at college. I 
will quote a case in point, not in the slightest way exag- 

rated. A friend of — a 
inspector, engaged a y quali young vet. 
from college and sent him to castrate some colts, some 
of which had been operated upon. The young pro- 
fessional, full of zeal, ger g to try and operate on 
one of the animals which had been castra Small 
wonder was it that the owner, a very rich and profit- 
able client, closed his acquaintance with that Govern- 


ment 

Now, the unqualified operator has had his knowledge 
handed to him by those he has served under. He is 
greatly skilled in that branch of his calling ; he under- 
stands the handling of stock and their requirements. 
He has a rough-and-ready way of personally dealing 
with animals which pleases the farmer. It is not the 
fault of the fresh ewe man that he fails in these 
matters, it is the fault of his training ; and I venture to 
think that if the curriculum were again reduced to three 
years, and portions of the examinations were eliminated 
which are absolutely of no good to a man in his practice, 
and much more attention was | fem to practical surgery 
and the life management of all kinds of animals, that 
the young vet. would be far better fitted to be of use in 
his profession at once, and that very soon the unquali- 
fied man would drop out of that place which he 
occupies now from a matter of necessity.—I am, sir, 
yours, etc., 


West Hampstead, April 23. 


C. J. Ricwarpson. 


Cruelty Prosecution at Wolverhampton. 
Dismissed, with Costs. 


At Wolverhampton So Police Court, before Mr. 
Loftus B. Moreton, Mr. Samuel Bayliss, and His 
Honour Judge Smith, Frederick James Reavy, 34, 
mineral water manufacturer, Hen and Chickens Yard, 
Dudley Street, Wolverhampton, was summoned at the 
instance of Inspector F. Slattery, of the R.S.P.C.A., for 
cruelty toa mare. Mr. A. Turton defended. 

Ins Slattery said that on the 19th ult., he visited 
a field at Compton and saw a mare, belonging to the 
defendant, grazing. The animal was lame in the fore- 

due to acute inflammation of the feet. 

-examined : The animal was suffering from what 
was known as “feverin the feet” and it was cruelty to 
turn it intoa field in that condition. 

Mr. J. E. Cartwright, veterinary surgeon, said he saw 
the mare and found that the case was an exceptionally 
bad one. The mare was hobbling about in a good deal 
of pain, it was causing her pain to move and it was 
cruelty to let her walk about to graze. 

Mr. Turton said the case was one in which there was 
fing to be a dispute between professional gentlemen. 

fendant, as a layman, acted on the advice of his 
veterinary surgeon Mr. J. H. Bates, and a man was 


to “sy the advice of his veterinary surgeon, 
as 
his 


was with his doctor or, in a greater 
There could 


la 7 be. no intentional 


a man acted on professional advice given 
im. 

Defendant. gave evidence that he was managi 

a of Messrs. Smith and Co., who kept severa 

orses. Witness called in Mr. Bates to this mare, and it 
was on the advice of Mr. Bates that the animal was 
taken from the stable to the field at Compton. The 
mare was also visited in the field by Mr. Bates and by 
witness. Witness’s knowledge of horses was sparse and 
he relied on his veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. Bates, called as a witness, said he had had 25 
years’ experience as a qualified professional man. He 
was called to this mare and advised her removal to the 
field. She was walked there and was “ perfectly fit to 
go.” The best treatment for a horse in such a condition 
at a certain stage was slow exercise. He should give 
the same advice to-morrow as he had done in this case. 

Mr. Turton intimated he had also another veterinary 
surgeon—Mr. Johnston, of the firm of Messrs. Cart- 
wright and Kidd, but he would leave the case where 
It was. 

Mr. Loftus Moreton : The case will be dismissed. 

Mr. Turton then ms gone for costs to be granted 

inst the society, and said the inspector knew that 
his client was being professionally advised. The de- 
fendant had also been put to a great deal of expense to 
= up the defence. 
e magistrates gran r. Turton’s application.— 
The Midiand Evening News. 


Experiments in Maize Feeding. 


A series of experiments covering four years by the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin 
has shown that cows fed only on maize produce large 
vigorous calves and were in good condition throughout 
the experiment. Those fed on wheat produced under- 
sized calves either dead at birth or dying shortly there- 
after. Those fed on oats were better than those fed on 
wheat, but not so good as those fed on corn. The ex- 
periments, says Hoard’s Dairyman, have demonstrated 
that the value ot feeds for cattle cannot be determined 
absolutely by the amounts of digestible feed which they 
contain, and that certain physiological effects of different 
feeds, which hitherto were considered of practically no 
importance, have a vital effect upon the health of cattle. 
In view of the commonly accepted theory as to the in- 
sufficiency of maize alone as a food, the results of the 
experiment are interesting. 


Export of Horses. 


During last year 9342 horses were examined at Cus- 
tom House Quay and Fresh Wharf before shipment to 
Rotterdam. Of these 280 were rejected by the veteri- 
nary inspector of the Board of Agriculture, and 43, 
which suffered either from glanders or parasitic mange, 
by the City inspector. Compared with the previous 
year, this showed a decrease of 473 in the number 
examined and an increase of 112 in the number rejected. 


In Wiltshire a comneay built and endowed by a 
market woman in 1474 still serves its purpose of bring- 
ing the neighbouring villagers dryshod into the ancient 
market town of Chippenham. It runs from Chippenham 
Cliff to the top of Wick Hill, in Bremhill parish, a 
four-and-a half mile road, traversing the heavy clay of 
the low-lying lands on either side of the Avon. The 
raised stone footway is placed high above the 


horse 

road, and is kept in good repair to- “ae it has been 
eath not 

Maud ‘Heath, nt oul 

trust 


for some 450 years. The good 

saved enough to build the road, but pursued 
80 W hat she was able to leave property in 
for the maintenance of her road. ° 
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REVIEW. 


HaNDBUCH DER SERUMTHERAPIE UND SERUMDIAG™ 
NOSTIK IN DER VETERINAR. Mepizin. Unter Mit- 
a Dr. Oluf Bang, Copenhagen ; Prof. Dr- 
Oskar Bail, Prague ; Prof. R. Grassberger, Vienna ; Dr- 
G. Grosso, Budapest ; Dr. F. Hutyra, Budapest ; Prof. 
Dr. C. O. Jensen, Copenhagen ; Dr. R. Klett, Stuttgart ; 
Prof. Dr. M. Klimmer, Dresden ; Dr. F. Léffler, Greifs- 
wald ; Prof. Dr. H. Miessner, Bromberg Dr. Noack, 
Dresden ; Prof. Dr. Paul H. Rémer, Mar urg ; Prof. A. 
Schattenfroh, Vienna ; Dr. Josef. Schniirer, ienna ; Dr. 
Schmidt, Dresden ; Dr. Seitz, Berlin ; Dr. Sieber, 
German South-West Africa ; Dr. Theiler, Pretoria ; Dr. 
Georg Wolfsohn, Berlin; Dr. A. Wolf-Eisner, Berlin. 
Heransgegeben von Dr. M. Klimmer und Dr. A. Wolf- 
Eisner. nd II vom Handbuch der Serumtherapie. 
(Pp. 495. Four Plates. Price—stitched, 18 marks— 

und, 20 marks. Published by Dr. Werner Klinkhardt. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Liebigstrasse 2. Leipzig.) 


Only the fact that comparatively few British vete™ 
rinary surgeons are familiar with the German language 
prevents us making a very extensive review of this 
valuable book. It is the second section of a two-volume 
publication, the first section having been issued some 
time ago. The first section, which deals with serum 
—~ in human medicine, had a wide circulation, 
and has already been translated into Spanish and 
- Russian, The present second volume, dealing with the 
same subject from a veterinary viet of view, will be no 
less valuable than the first. e first volume was pub- 
lished under the editorship of Dr. Wolf-Eisner, with 
numerous collaborators. ‘or the second, Dr. Wolf- 
Eisner has obtained the aid of Prof. Klimmer as co- 
editor, with, as is indicated in the subtitle, a powerful 
list of collaborators. 

This extensive collaboration is one of the most valu- 
able features of the work. ae speaking, the book 
may be best described as a series of long distinct articles, 
each consisting of a methodical and detailed exposition 
of the present knowledge of a particular department of 
the subject, and each written = specialist. Dr. Theiler, 
for instance, writes upon rinderpest serum and active 
immunisation against rinderpest ; Dr. C. O. Jensen deals 
with inoculation against diseases of calves, specific pro- 
phylaxis and therapy against streptococcal diseases, 
inoculation against bradsot, and protective and curative 
inoculation against canine distemper ; while the nume- 
= subjects are entrusted to equally capable 


nds. 

The theoretical part of the subject receives ample con- 
sideration ; but aim of the work is nevertheless 
essentially practical. Full information is given of the 
methods of preparing and employing the various sera 
and vaccines, their value is estimated—generally by 
means of statistics—and their advantages and drawbacks 
indicated. An appendix at the conclusion of the volume 
gives the prices of the different products, with the 
names and addresses of firms supplying them. 

In addition to protective and curative inoculation, the 
whole subject of sero-diagnosis (including agglutination, 

recipitation, and complement-fixation) are very fully 
vealt with ; and here again special attention is given to 
the technique of the various procedures. Finally, the 
work includes sections upon the bacterial destruction of 
mice, and the campaign against rats. 

The names of the numerous authors s for them- 
selves ; and the work is of the quality that might fairly 
be expected from such men. e know of no single 
book which conveys anything like the same amount of 
information upon these particular subjects to the veteri- 
narian. It may be unreservedly commended to every 

in 


veterinary surgeon who can master the 


which it is writteu, whatever his line of work may be, 
Much of its matter concerns methods which are, or soon 
may be, current in daily in daily practice ; and_there- 
fore it will be very valuable to the clinician. It will 
perhaps be even more valuable to the pathologist. 


Lanc’s Breepers’ Directory, 1912. (R. T. Lang, 
Ltd., Tudor House, Tudor Street, E.C. 


This isa of prog of various 
species of livestock—horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, goa 
dogs, rabbits, poultry, pigeons, and bees. As the oat 
breeds of horses included are the Shire, Clydesdale, 
Suffolk, and thoroughbred, the equine section cannot be 
called satisfactory ; and it is rendered still less so by 
some curious reduplication of the pages dealing wi 
the two first named breeds. Other sections are, how- 
ever, less imperfect ; and on the whole it may be fairly 
said that, despite some manifest flaws, the book will be 
of some use to breeders in the present initial form. The 
present being the first edition, we may hope to see con- 
siderable extension in subsequent tissues. “anal 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Sir, 

Iam sure that the profession will be pleased to learn 
that His Excellency the Lord Licutenant has promised to 
be present at the Annual Dinner of the College to be holden 
in Dublin on June 5th, 1912. A considerable number of 
members of the profession have already intimated their 
intention to be present, many accompanied by guests, and 
I should be glad to have the names of any members from 
Great Britain who intend being present, that the necessary 
arrangements may be made without delay. A representa- 
tive committee, to have charge of the dinner arrangements, 
has already been formed.—Yours faithfully, 

G. E. Hares. 
Registrar of the Royal Vet. Coll. of Ireland. 


CANKER OF THE HORSE'S FOOT. 
Sir, 

After reading Mr. Pillers’ interesting article on ‘‘ The 
improved method in the treatment of canker of the horse's 
foot ’’ [in your last issue, I am induced to send you the 
treatment that the late Prof. Simonds recommended to his 
class in the early fifties. It was as follows: 

After the foot has been well propared, mop the cankered 
parts with pa nitric acid, then sprinkle them freely with 
sulphate of copper, and cover the whole with Stockholm 
tar, and repeat this dressing every third day. 

The directions for preparing and dressing the foot are so 
well and so fully described in Mr. Pillers’ article, that it is 
unnecessary for me to repeat them, bnt I may add that if 
a plate of sheet iron is screwed on to the shoe, more rolls of 
tow can be packed in, and this will ensure greater pressure 
and keep the foot dry. This we were told was indispensable. 
Moss litter or sawdust is preferable to straw for bedding. 

I have never applied Nitrate of copper direct,’as Professor 
Simonds used to say that it was not so effectual as when 
formed on the seat of disease. 

I may mention that I practised in Salisbury the greater 
part of my life. The disease is not so prevalent in agricul- 
‘tural districts, but I have had come excellent results from 
the above treatment, and I do not remember having had 
any — Thave also found this treatment an excellent 
remedy for foot rot in sheep. 

I must quote Mr. Pillers’ wise remark, “Plenty of un- 
interrupted time and a strong liking for thoroughness are 


invaluable in treating those cases. —Yours faithfully, 
T. AUBREY. 
> 
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Sir, 

On reading the discussion on the above in your last 
week's issue, especially on the point which Mr. Pillers pins 
his contention that the ‘‘ novelty ’’ and originality is in the 
application of the tow in firm rolls, I am tempted to ask, 
“Is there anything new under the Sun?’’ If it will in- 
terest Mr. Pillers to know that forty years ago, when but a 
child or little more, driving about the country with my 
father, I witnessed bim on several cases of canker, how he 
used to roll the tow up in pledgets as hard as ever he could 
and pack them in over the sole, held in sometimes by iron 
straps crossways, and sometimes the iron plate, frequently 
stating that the pressure cannot be too great, as it was the 
all-important thing, and the free use of the drawknife, but 
always careful to avoid bleeding, and he seemed annoyed 
when such did at times happen. 

As to the drugs he used, Carbolic Acid, Zinc Sulph. 
Copper Sulph. Antimony, the hot iron, varied accordingly. 
Other agents he may have used, but the above I know. 

Personally I have used the above, and have also tried 
Perchloride of Mercury in spirit; Formalin in varying 
strengths ; and as a dusting powder, Boracic and Zinci 
Sulph. mixed. One case which I had in a big sized Farm 
Horse in both hind feet, extending over the whole surface 
of the sole and f My first examination and advice was 
to have it destroyed, but I was told that such would not do. 
I must treat, not kill. In this case money was no object, as 
the prompt and angrudging payment of bills indicated. I 
treated it for two years, several times breaking out afresh, 
but eventually dried up and became absolutely cured. That 
was twelve years ago, and I saw the horse last year at work 
and still correct. Doubtless one could not afford the time 
nor the patience as the above often. 

I was frequently disgusted and sick of it.—Yours, etc., 
Ochilview, Dunning. A. W. Lawson. 


UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 


Seeing the subject, employment by veterinary surgeons 
of unqualified assistants, has again aroused the attention of 
our Council, I venture to offer a few remarks which I 
assure the Council and the veterinary profession generally 
are made without any prejudice, and with a firm resolution 
not to enter into correspondence on the matter. 

I will ask newly qualified men seeking situations as 
assistants not to think I am making any suggestions against 
them; I assure them Iam not. No man likes young men 
more than I, or would do more for them. One reason I 
regret to be getting old is, that I cannot have more of them 
about me. 

I think there can be but one opinion rega!ding the ques- 
tion, and that is—All freshly engaged veterinary assistants 
should be members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

I am surprised to see members of the profession advertis- 
ing for unqualified men. The same view I now hold I 
expressed some few years since when a discussion on the 
subject took place in the Council Room, during the time I 
had the honour of belonging to the Council. I ama 
Veterinary Surgeon who have living with me an assistant 
who is not an M.R.C.V.S.: who never professes to be. My 
employers know he is not, and are as pleased to see him to 
do the work he does as they would be tosee me. He has 
been with me many years. He attended the Royal Vete- 
rinary College, Camden Town, as a student one Session— 
1874 5 I think it was—having previously served a pupilage. 
After the vacation, through no fault of his, he was unable 
to return to College. 

He is not kept from any menial object, nor is he ever 
asked to do anything derogatory, or that I could not, nor 
would not do myself. 

During the years this assistant has been with me I have 
had some few veterinary assistants—some newly qualified, 
others who have passed some little time. I have had gentle- 
men from each of our present schools, and from the one 
that was. I make no comparison, and have nothing to say 


Not one of these men when he first came to me could 
have filled the place of my unqualified assistant in a hard- 
working country practice, in which all branches of vete- 
rinary work are included ; as my valued friend and fellow- 
student, Wm. Hunting, once remarked, any amount of 
Colic, Castration, and Cow Calving, and of course other 
rough work. 

My point and reason for writing is—undoubtedly, there 
are other men in the same position as the one to whom I 
refer. Can it be expected that such men are to be thrown 
out of the only means they possess of obtaining a living? 
A man 60 years of age knows no other business, and if 
he did, is too old to start at a new game. I don't think 
this subject has been clearly understood, as one of the lead- 
ing members of Council, in a speech on April 12th, said : 
‘I venture to remind this Council that there is, or was, at 
any rate, a pretty widely expressed feeling that this Council 
did less than its duty in not putting into the Bill which is 
now before Parliament a clause to the effect that practice 
by unqualified persons should be prevented ;'’ that is to 
say, it was suggested that we ought actually to seek powers. 
Surely some stipulation would be made for men who could 
be certified by members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to have served as unqualified assistants for a 
given number of years.—Yours truly, 

Ws. Bower. 


East Rudham, King’s Lynn, May Ist. 


VIVISECTION AND THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

I read with much attention ‘‘ Pate, s.p.'s’’ opening letter 
on vivisection and the Veterinary profession, but I fear legis- 
lation cannot bring about the required reforms. It rests 
_ the Veterinary profession to put its own house in 
order. 

The cause of the whole question is explained in Mr. C. J. 
Richardson's letter, which appeared in the Referee of 
April 28th, entitled, ‘‘ Why there are so many Unqualified 
Assistants? ’’ 

To my mind a copy of this letter should be sent to every 
qualified veterinary surgeon in England, and they should 
be requested to say if they agree with the suggestions, that 
the curriculumybe reduced to three years, certain items be 
eliminated from the exams, and special attention be given 
to practical surgery, such as castration, etc. 

I would go further, and suggest that every student before 
he could go up for his final should produce a certificate 
signed by a qualified man with whom he had been during 
his vacations, to the effect that he had a practical know- 
ledge concerning the castration of all kinds of animals. 
That he could cast and handle in a practical way, and 
understood the whole management of all kind of stock. 
And if the majority of the qualified men were in favour of 
such alterations, then the matter should be placed in the 
hands of the governing authority of the R.C.V.S. 

I believe that if this were done the Veterinary profession 
would soon regain its old standing, and the unqualified man 
become a thing of the past. —Faithfuily yours, 

C. 


E. Perey. 
192 Victoria Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 


Veterinary Societies Addresses. 


Natronan Vetermnany Benevotent & Morvat 
Derren 


CE 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.8.0.v.8., Brick-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.2.c.v.s., 

Quay-street, Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.8.0.v.s. 

Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


Victonia VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 


Pres. W, Freeman Barrett, > 
ountain Court, Temple, z.c. 
Hon. Sec, d Treas; Mr, W. Shipley, ¥..c.v.s. 


against any. A few have been really good men, as proved 
by positions they are now holding. 


South Town, Great Yarmouth, 
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Veterinary Societies—Addresses (continued) 
or Vereninary Orricers or 


Pres; Mr. J. G. Re M.B.C.¥.8., Perth 
Hon, Sec. & Treas. Mr. A. M. Trotter, m.B.0.v.s., 
Moore Street, Abattoir, Glasgow 
Borper Counties V.M.8. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.): Mr. F. W. Garnett, m.R.0.v.8.. 


Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 
British V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. Gibbons, m.n.c.v.s., Vancouver, 
Hon. Pres: Dr. Hamilton, m.x.c.v.s., Victoria. 
Sec., Treas., Registrar. Dr. T. Jagger, V.S., Vancouver. 


Care or Goop Horse V.M.8. 
Pres. Mr. J. D. Borthwick, ™.2.c.v.s., Cape Town 
Hon. Sec. Treas. Mr. R. W. Paine, 


Pres. Mr. R. J. Foreman, m.8.c.v.8., Tottenham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.8.c.v.s. 
122 St. George’ vy Been Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 


and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


CentraL Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 


Crnrtnrat V.A. or TRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 
Hon, Sec. Mr. E. C. Winter. R.c.v.8., Queen st., Limerick 
Treas; Mr. P. J. Howard, m.n.c.v.s., Ennis 


Connavent V.M.A 
Pres. Mr. D. Hamilton, m.z.c.v.s., Ballina 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. A. J. Moffett, u.n.0.v,8., Galway 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres : Mr.E.H. Leach, r.n.c.v.s., The Chestnuts, Newmarket 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Sidney Smith, Junr., u.z.c.v.8. _ 
37 High Street, Lowestoft 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb., July and Sept. ~ 


Guaseow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hen. Sec. Mr. J, Gibeon, 16 Overdale Gdns, Langside, Glas, 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres; Mr. J. Howard, m x.c.v.s., Ennis 
Hon. Sec: J.J.O’Connor, m.x.c.v.8., R.V. Coll., Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Prof. J. F. Craig, M.a., M.R.0.v.8., 
R.Y.Coll., Dublin 
LancasHine V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, m.8.0.v.s., 
Town Hall, Manchester 
Hon. Treas: Mr. W. Packman, M.B.c.v.s., Bury, Lancs. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.c.v.8., 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. W. W.Grasby, m.x.c.v.s., Daventry 
on. Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. W. Townsend, F.R.c.v.s., 
Long Stanton, Cambridge 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


UNIVERSITY V.M.S 


Ver. Assn. oF 


Pres: Dr. W. R. Taylor, Portage la Prairie 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Dr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 

Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. H. Brooke, m.8.c.v.s., Handsworth 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.c.v.8., 


Camden House, High-st., West regen 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, ee 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and 


Verermary Mepicat Association. 
Pres. Mr. H. Watkins Pitchford, Govt. Bacteriologist, 
Pietermaritz 


Hon. Sec. & Treos. Mr. J.B Collyer, 
Vety. Inspector Natal Police, Pietermaritzburg 
Nationat Vet. Association. 
Pres- Mr. W. Woods, ¥F.2.0.v.8., Wigan. 
See: Mr. William Hunting, r.x.c.v.s. London, 8.W. 
Treas: Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, r.n.c.v.s.. 
Ryl. Vet. Coll., Camden Town, n.w. 
Norrs or V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.3.0.v.s. 
27 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Hon. Sec : T. T. Jack, u.n.c.v.8., 3 Elmwood Ter, Sunderland 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
or Inevanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. McConnell, u.n.c.v.s., The Mall, Armagh 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J.8. A. Jordan, M.R.c.v.8., Belfast 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. A. Thompson, F.R.C.V.8., Lurgan 


or Scottanp V.M.8. 
Pres: Mr. W. McPherson, m.8.0.v.s., Huntly 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas : Mr. G. Howie, u.r.c.v.s. Alford, Aberdeen 
Meetings, Last Saturday in January and August 


Norra Wates V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. O. Trevor Williams, m.x.c.v.s., Llangefni 
Aton. Sec. Mr. L. W. Wynn Lloyd, m.x,c.v.s., Carnarvon 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 
Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. E. J. Mellett, u.n.c.v.s., Henley-on Thames 
Hon. Sec. Treas: Mr. G.P. Male, m.n.c.v.s., Reading 

Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. 

Royat V.8, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.8.¢.v.s,, Auchtermuchty. 
Rovat Verenmary M.A. 

Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 
: Mr. . Gorton, M.B.C.v.8. Assist. Mr. T. J. Davis 


Scorrish Merrorouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. James Peddie, F.x.c.v.s., Dundee 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. Gofton, m.8.0.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 
Sournern Countizes V.S. 
Pres: Mr. W. Hanting, rF.2.c.v.s., London 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Lodd, u.n.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, M.R.C.vV.8s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sours anp Nort Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.8.0.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas : Mr. J. H, T _as F.R.O.V.8. 
ge Road, Darlington 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., and Dee. 


Sovurn Eastern V.M.A. 
Pres. Mr. James Crowhurs , F.k.c.v.s., Canterbary 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. Theo. C. Toope, M.R.c.v.s., 
34 High Street, Dover 
Meeting, Second Wednesday in May 
Transvaat V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr.C.E. Dp Ben, Box 134, Pretoria. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Conacher, .v.s., Box 877, Johannesburg 


Westzan Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. E. Whitemore, ¢.v.s., Langpo 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon. Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, M.B.C.v.8., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A 
Pres: Mr. J. Macfarlane, u.n.c.v.s, 75 West Nile-st, Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: Treasr: Mr. Robert Mitchell, .2.c.v.s., ylord 
1291 Argyll ‘Btreet, Sand 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 
Ver. AssocraTIon 
Pres: Mr. A. McCarmick, u.n.c.v.s., Kirkstall.road, Leeds 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 
Hon. Treas : Mr. H.G. ~~ 
06 Clarendon Road, Leeds 


\ 


4 


= 
Pres: Mr. J. T, Share-Jonos, ¥.8.¢.v.8., University, L’pool, 
Hon. Secs: Prof. H. E. Annett, The University, 
A. Richardson, m.2.c.v.8., 111 Arundel Avenue, L’pool. 


